so abruptly. It was impossible, however, to remain there
to be insulted.'

1 understand and sympathise., Monsieur.5

He bowed again. Ton will take something to drink,
Monsieur? I have here a Pernod.5

Thank you, a vermouth-citron for me.'

He rang for the waiter and offered me a cigar, which I
accepted.

In spite of my years,' he said, pouring some water into
his glass, 4I am a proud man. Very proud.5 He paused to
take another piece of ice. I did not quite see why pride
should diminish with age, but, fortunately, he went on
before I could say so. 'In spite of my years,' he repeated,
*I would have struck this Roux, but for one thing. There
were women present.'

Ton took the most dignified course possible,' I assured
him.

He stroked his beard. *I am glad you think so, Mon-
sieur. But it is difficult for a proud man to curb his anger
under such circumstances. When I was a student I fought
a duel. The man disputed my word. I struck him. He
challenged. We fought. Our friends arranged it.'

He sighed reminiscently. 'It was a cold November morn-
ing; so cold that my hands were blue and numb. It is
strange how such trifles worry a man. We took a carriage
to the meeting-place. My friend wished to walk, for
neither of us could afford a carriage. But I insisted. If
I were to be killed it would not matter. If I were not
killed the relief would be so great that I should not care
about the expense. So we took a carriage. But all the same
I was worrying about my cold hands. I put them in my
pockets and still they were cold. I was afraid to put them
under my arms for fear that my friend should think from
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